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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
NIETZSCHE— TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES, 1 



Without doubt, the Bird of Freedom and the Star-Spangled 
Banner are venerable symbols. But, like the British Lion and "the 
flag that braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze," they 
may deck the triumph of campaign buncombe or propagandist wind- 
jamming and yet, in due time, escape these base uses unsullied. 
For, "bulldozia" happens to be a temporary aberration in the lives 
of average men, even if irresponsibility and conceit, ignorance abet- 
ting, are seldom far off. On the other hand, when propaganda 
plasters a thinker, advertising him an intrusive nuisance or worse, 
the stigma tends to produce permanent misunderstanding. Many 
recent proofs might be led for the case of Nietzsche ; one may suf- 
fice. "It is doubtless true that the Bismarckian doctrine of 'blood 
and iron,' etc. ad nauseam are largely due to Nietzsche, Treitschke, 
and Heine and others of recent date who have continuously preached 
the doctrine of German superiority." Small wonder that the per- 
petrator of this historico-philosophical flub-dub should have been 
described — by a friendly hand — as a "county chemist, who left the 
bedside of his patients long enough to call attention to the fact that 
Nietzsche taught pernicious doctrines." Beer-analysis and the bed- 
side are prone to interfere sadly with comparative study of a som- 
nambulistic pamphleteer (whose pamphlet runs to several fat vol- 
umes from which, as Nietzsche said, intelligence had disappeared) ; 
a contemner of "half-and-half standpoints" (whose canon is written 
in twenty-three volumes) ; and a quaint, vivacious, scathing spirit 
(also a maker of many volumes) ; not to mention the anonymous 

1 Nietzsche the Thinker: a Study. By William Mackintire Salter. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company. Pp. x+539. Price, $4.00 net. 
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"others of recent date" (whose output may well fill a library). In 
short, "patriotic" gregariousness and half-cock garrulity do not favor 
the patient toil necessary to appreciation of the reflective and soli- 
tary. 

Accordingly, seeing that we have had a surfeit of the "red- 
blooded American" who views the "Great Republic" as if it were 
merely a series of cinematic thrills and conventionalizes Nietzsche 
into a barker for poisonous patent medicines, it is a welcome relief 
to light upon Mr. Salter's volume. Without delay or circumlocu- 
tion, one may say at once that this is the English book on Nietzsche. 
Indeed, such are the virtues of perspective that I doubt whether 
Mr. Salter is excelled by Prof. Raoul Richter, whose magistral 
Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und sein Werk is the single study 
fit to dispute pride of place with the American monograph. Steady 
application "in lonely ways and studies" giving perfect familiarity 
with the primary sources, and with the greater part of the extensive 
secondary material, has wrought an authoritative pronouncement — 
by a dyed-in-the-wool American Protestant, of all people. Moreover, 
the book does honor to our scholarship, we have too few of its kind. 
Speaking of other works on the subject, Mr. Salter complains, with 
ample justification, "What, however, does not seem to abound is 
knowledge of the object slain, or to be slain, i. e., some elementary 
and measurably clear idea of who, or rather what, Nietzsche was, 
particularly in his underlying point of view" (p. vi). And, referring 
to his own effort, he modestly suggests, "As for criticism — unques- 
tionably the thing of final moment in relation to every thinker — 
if I can only help to make it in this case a little more intelligent in 
the future, I shall for the present be satisfied" (p. vii). He may rest 
assured that he has seen of the fruit of his labors, that his aim has 
"better bettered expectation." 

More than likely, it is prudent to note that "the book was in 
substance written before the present European War, and without 
a thought of such a monstrous possibility" (p. v). An excellent 
omen. For, during the period of Mr. Salter's travail with Nietzsche, 
the attitude of protest, so productive of false stress, was not thrust 
upon him rudely. Hence, exaggeration, moral strain and the tempta- 
tion to traffic in catch-phrases, are absent. Nevertheless, Nietzsche 
is Mr. Salter's hero, and, unavoidably no doubt, a certain emphasis 
ensues — an emphasis of appreciation, to be sure, rather than of 
headlong discipleship. "I do not wish to prophesy, but I have a 
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suspicion that sometime — perhaps at no very distant date — writers 
on serious themes will be more or less classified according as they 
know him or not; that we shall be speaking of a pre-Nietzschean 
and a post-Nietzschean period in philosophical. . . .speculation" (p. 
4) . I cannot but diverge here and, in order to make our differences 
plain, am bound to outline my own experience. It may possess 
impersonal interest. For, angle of approach may very well deter- 
mine one's general estimate of any author, to say nothing of a "free 
spirit" on the Nietzsche scale. 

Reverting to several ventures in Germany between 1876 (the 
earliest) and 1885 (the latest), I cannot recall that Nietzsche ever 
presented himself or was presented as a force important enough to 
demand instant reckoning. Kant and Hegel were the ruling orbs, 
even if interference rays from Schopenhauer had begun to attract 
attention, thanks to the popular vogue of Hartmann's Philosophy of 
the Unconscious. Trendelenburg cut no small figure among stu- 
dents; the neo-Kantian movement had gathered headway; indeed, 
oblivion was already overtaking the Platonic element in F. A. 
Lange's History of Materialism; and the double-refraction process 
peculiar to Lotze's irenical spirit found favor with so many that 
Berlin cast envious eyes at Gottingen. But all these, even Schopen- 
hauer, harked back to the two great luminaries, and — criticism 
attaches the critic no less than the disciple to some mighty master, 
as we are apt to forget. Accordingly, Facharbeit, ever more Fach- 
arbeit, particularly in history of philosophy, dominated us. Was 
not this our real quest in any case? I at least left Germany with 
a head full of the sort of thing to be found in Zeller, J. E. Erd- 
mann, Friedrich Harms 2 and, significantly enough, A. E. Bieder- 
mann. 8 A tincture of Schopenhauer (on whom I labored during 
the eighties) there may have been, but Nietzsche lay entirely below 
the horizon. Nor can I recall that I ever heard of him effectively 
during fifteen months spent at Paris and Rome in 1881-82. 

He was brought to my attention first in 1887, by Ernst Elster 
(afterward professor at Leipsic), then my colleague at Glasgow. 
But in these days Elster was immersed in Germanic philology, and 
did not insist upon the new star. Nor was this surprising for other 
reasons. Nietzsche himself tells us, in 1887, "that in fifteen years 
the dear Germans have not managed to write so much as one mod- 
erately serious and thoroughgoing review of any one of my twelve 

*Die Philosophic sett Kant, 1876. 
•Christliche Dogmatik, 1869; 2d ed. 1881-84. 
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volumes." It thus fell out that he was not thrown at me. till 1890 
when, by a lucky accident, Alexander Tille, of translation fame five 
years later, arrived upon the Glasgow scene straight from Leipsic. 
Tille — so report ran — represented the very last word in modes and 
moods fashionable with youngest Germany. He was understood to 
be the Alexander Lauenstein of the Magazin filr Literatur of the 
eighties, the Kurt Grottewitz of Neues Leben, and reputed to have 
had some conspicuous hand in a novel, Vor su Laufgang, scandalous 
enough to have earned suppression even in Germany. I never 
could get a sight of this book; but, in any case, Tille appears to 
have kicked over the traces with shocking effect upon the Saxon 
Philister. He turned out to be a furious Nietzschean, his Von 
Darwin bis Nietzsche rumbling in his head already. His curiously 
"foreign" gift of sentimental exaggeration did not reassure a Scots 
scholar, although his vast knowledge of the Goethe literature proved 
impressive. Nor did the active historians of philosophy lend much 
color to his ecstasies, as I used to urge in rebuttal. To be sure, 
Erdmann's third edition (1878) fell early enough to render total 
silence explicable. But Falckenberg (1885) dismissed Nietzsche 
with bare reference, as a disciple of Schopenhauer; Windelband 
(1891) inclined to number him with the poets; while Weber (1892^ 
treated him once more as a mere foot-note to the Frankfort pessimist. 
Learned Americans who, as we heard, were absorbing things Ger- 
man with avidity, gave no greater encouragement. The painstaking 
B. C. Burt (1892) and the brilliant Royce (1892) preserved the 
silence of ignorance, discretion or, mayhap, contempt. Thus Tille, 
who harped on the "blond beast," gave a luckless impression of 
subjective Schwarmerei, and I was inclined to smile, I fear. At 
last, in 1894, I heard something which startled me. Early in this 
year, I had an intimate conversation with Otto Pfleiderer, then 
Gifford lecturer in the University of Edinburgh. Although he was 
set upon denunciation of Ritschlian and neo-Kantian misdeeds, I 
contrived to introduce Tille's tall talk, and sought enlightenment. 
Pfleiderer had never heard of Tille, but he was perfectly open, even 
decisive, about "the Nietzsche cult," as he termed it. "Yes," he 
summed up gravely, "Nietzsche has hypnotized Young Germany." 
Retarded through seven years by acquisitive preoccupation, 
vague report and hectic paean, I now began to suspect that we might 
be confronted by a person who "hurts, makes afraid and wastes," 
assuredly with a type of experience demanding further study. Five 
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years later, at the University of Michigan, I felt justified in taking 
Nietzsche as the subject for a proseminar, encouraged by the pres- 
ence of unusual students, several of whom are now shining lights 
in our academic firmament. 4 The venture proved unsuccessful, all 
things considered. As Mr. Salter himself has been good enough 
to suggest to me, Nietzsche is too difficult, makes too many demands 
in the way of background, even with exceptional students. I did 
not repeat the course. But I had arrived at a definite conclusion, 
and have found no reason to alter my opinion. Nietzsche must be 
rated the most symptomatic spiritual phenomenon cast up by Europe 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Yet, he is an index 
rather than a synthesis, occasion for philosophy rather than philos- 
ophy. I thought, and still think, of him as a telltale like Samuel 
Butler, whose Life and Habit, Evolution Old and New and Luck 
and Cunning I had read ere I came to know the Nietzschean reac- 
tion to "the struggle for existence." Credit me with no perspicacity 
on this score ; Butler had been introduced to me by my Darwinian 
kinsman, the late George John Romanes. Similarly, Nietzsche seems 
to me a manifestation of a period unfavorable to systematic philos- 
ophy. I think of him much as I think of Empedocles, Diogenes 
of Sinope and Marcus Aurelius; of Montaigne, Pascal, above all, 
Voltaire. At the same time I strongly suspect that, although outwith 
the apostolic succession of major thinkers, he owed most to Plato. 

The moral is plain enough. Ere I knew Nietzsche my philo- 
sophical standpoint had been reached. He might sing a new song 
to the Lord, as is the manner of genius, but I found no evangel. 
Thus the phrase, "a pre-Nietzschean and a post-Nietzschean period 
in philosophical speculation," leaves me cold. 

Now, although Mr. Salter nowhere reveals his angle of ap- 
proach, it is patently not mine. More than likely, when he encoun- 
tered Nietzsche, perhaps by way of Schopenhauer, he was still 
eager "to find the thought that shall stand over mankind as its star" 
(p. 472). I was not. Accordingly, any differences that separate us 
are traceable, not to an attempt on my part to find fault with work 
so competent, but to our contrasted drifts. Mayhap, it comes to 
this. Mr. Salter, eager for something he can unconditionally obey, 
the survival from his Puritan ancestors, tends to emphasize the 

4 1 have heard it said that these were the first university lectures on 
Nietzsche. Needless to recount, this is a blunder. So far as I know, the first 
lectures on Nietzsche were given by Georg Brandes, at the University of Copen- 
hagen, in 
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Nietzschean intellect ; the coercive must have warrant from thought. 
I, bred in what some (a little thoughtlessly) call "intellectualism," 
cannot see it this way. For me, paradoxically enough, Nietzsche 
imports much more than "thinking." But, let divergence play ever 
so large a part, one must insist upon the manifold service rendered 
by Mr. Salter. He has rescued Nietzsche from vulgarization by 
showing the sole way to counteract the irresponsible species of 
chatter that issues too often in mischievous absurdity. 

Nietzsche's oracular style, his conceit to compress a volume 
into a sentence, his aphoristic profusion and his positive affectation 
of the "startling" (which he himself admits), have much to answer 
for. Nor has he been helped by the silly assertions and, no less, the 
stupid attacks upon great thinkers which some of his self-important 
disciples appear to deem incumbent upon them. Those who use 
English often contrive to be more ridiculous than their continental 
brethren, thanks to that vast ignorance of the history of philosophy 
characteristic of, or affected by, the younger generation, who foist 
propaganda upon us under the curious delusion that it betokens 
deep thought or remarkable originality. Acidulated perversity of 
this sort is totally absent from Mr. Salter's book. Care and modera- 
tion prevail; nay, the very gravity is too grave, perhaps, for a 
humorist like Nietzsche. Yet, compensations abound. In the first 
place, it is insisted that Nietzsche must be read as a whole, if not 
necessarily in historical order then certainly with particular reference 
to the cultural forces playing upon him at a given time. Again, 
as a natural consequence, current misapprehensions are dissipated, 
not so much by specific criticism as by a unitary exposition whereby 
Mr. Salter proves that, despite puzzling changes of stress, a few 
fundamental ideas control the total outlook. 

All this admitted, and much else (for it is easy to wax enthu- 
siastic over Mr. Salter's performance), the question still remains. 
Why place Nietzsche upon a philosophical pedestal? I can no more 
than guess ! It seems tolerably plain that, as a student, Mr. Salter 
struck the doldrums of philosophical teaching in this country, when 
maiden uncles prelected in delicious unconsciousness of what had 
really been afoot since the Critique of Pure Reason, and that, after 
many days, he found in Nietzsche the one man capable of "putting 
in a downright lick between the eyes of humbug." Subjected to 
the precious conventions of the American denominational college as 
they bloomed in the latest sixties, he may have been permitted to 
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light upon Cocker's Christianity and Greek Philosophy, or the Rela- 
tion Between Spontaneous and Reflective Thought in Greece and 
the Positive Teaching of Christ and His Apostles (1870), a work 
well calculated to bemuse him with a good deal of amazement, al- 
though rather by contrast with the startling jubilations of a con- 
temporary book, The Birth of Tragedy — for Cocker sought divine 
approval rather than human enlightenment ! Passing thence to the 
"divinity schools" of the seventies, he may have tackled the Critique 
in a general way and, possibly, Wallace's The Logic of Hege (1874) 
which, belike, kept the "secret" tolerably well, even if not so invio- 
late as it had been under the spell of Stirling's loquacious taciturn- 
ity. But, secret or not, it was necessary to say something about it, 
in order to offset the enormities of the abominable F. C. Baur. 
Under the assault of the Tubingen School, discretion would have 
been a vice. 

Accordingly, it may be affirmed that Mr. Salter did not tread 
that veritable mill of Kant and Hegel — with Plato and Aristotle 
thrown in for good measure — the predestined "conditioning" with 
a majority of professional philosophers who were and still are his 
contemporaries. Notwithstanding, it would be an impertinence to 
suggest that he missed a background. He voyaged his own Odyssey 
of the spirit in his own way. I take it that he felt the powerful 
inhibitions peculiar to American Protestantism half a century ago ; 
that his soul travailed greatly, forsaking at length the dogmatic 
implications, while retaining the sharp, almost painful, ethical 
interest. Indeed, mutatis mutandis, his experience in relation to his 
native environment may very well have been akin to that of Nietzsche 
himself. And, seeing that philosophies always portend an emotional 
element, that, by consequence, their moral implications bulk much 
larger than is sometimes admitted, Mr. Salter built his temple anew 
in his own fashion, stimulated latterly by the mastering issues latent 
in Schopenhauer, full-throated in Nietzsche. On no other hypothesis 
can I understand his complete and refreshing detachment from 
(for example) everything underlying the principal contribution to 
ethical theory in the English-speaking work of his own generation, 
Green's Prolegomena to Ethics. Traces of the influence of Caird, 
Bradley, Bosanquet and Royce are equally conspicuous by total 
absence. This is what I imply by "the virtues of perspective" men- 
tioned above. Nietzsche did not "shock" Mr. Salter to such an 
extent that he turned away breathless. No inwrought philosophical 
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outlook had to be foregone, no system of coercive theological ethics 
had to be shattered. It never occurred to him, as it occurred to not 
a few reputable persons, who took a peep and then fled, that 
Nietzsche must needs be a species of privileged lunatic. Hence, 
as I see them, the great strength, and the main weakness of his 
book, when set in a scheme of values that left Mr. Salter untouched. 

In a word, the grand manner of Puritanism had been overset, 
thanks to the picayune deeds now charged upon Providence. The 
Platonic element in the theological Weltanschauung suffered a par- 
allel sea-change such that metaphysics came to look like a "higher 
kind of swindle," as Nietzsche said. Small blame to him that, 
caught in the backwater of the seventies, Mr. Salter hardly realizes 
through what an arid land, forbidding and trackless, a thinker must 
win to intellectual reality worth while. "How charming the perfec- 
tion and pulchritude of the leaves, the flowers, the fruits .... Oh ! 
the glorious goodness of our Deity in all these things !" After por- 
tentous labor, the long-drawn abstractions of the "divinity school" 
brought forth this mouse. Therefore, it became incumbent to es- 
chew the Allgemeinheit of metaphysics, to revert to "the very dirt 
of private life." Naturally, Mr. Salter's conscience remained of the 
tenderest. So there is no cosmology, actuality is not the deepest 
issue of life ; but ethical culture in some shape, surrounding us 
with a great cloud of controls, poses a new world, where East is 
West and West East — "beyond good and evil." As I am bound 
to see it, this attitude affords play for magnificent idiosyncrasy ; the 
drawback is, it misses the scale of man's universe. In so alleging, 
I simply say that some ages set their dreamers too heavy a task. 
This was Nietzsche's fate — and opportunity. Mr. Salter is an ad- 
mirable guide precisely on account of his consentaneity. Fated, he 
does not see clearly that "the worth of life should not be made to 
rest on uncriticized metaphysical assumptions." Accepting a dys- 
teleological universe, where no omnipotence abashes mere men, he 
concludes, logically enough, that each has his practical contribution 
to make. "The completely ordered world remaining forever an 
ideal," every one can bear a hand in the resultant struggles, espe- 
cially in the competition of ethical values bound to ensue. The 
real separateness of selves assumed, not vivere est cogitare, but 
vive ut vivas, stamps the human mission. 

Further, if we agree that the world or, at all events, the sig- 
nificant world began to roll about the time of Nietzsche's death — 
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somewhat complacent in its stodgy gospel of output, yet already 
showing signs of the onset of the nostalgia that spells rebellion — 
there is a sense in which Mr. Salter's contention holds. For, taken 
on this scale, "a pre-Nietzschean and a post Nietzschean period in 
philosophical speculation" invite backward-looking prophecy: only 
to tell that Nietzsche may veritably prove the last representative of 
the "secret infinity" so characteristic of the essential spirit of ro- 
manticism — the ultimate romantic. Ne plus ultra. As for me, I 
have never been able to see him otherwise. We cannot understand 
the continuous thunderstorm reverberating in his mind unless we 
have due regard to the oppugnant forces that had focus there, 
rendering him at once so suggestive and so puzzling, so remarkable 
and, no less, chuck-full of impossible dogma. His phases are no 
accident. Take them as basis for charges of inconsistency, in- 
stability or even insanity, and you rule yourself out of court. Far 
rather, he was a very scapegoat, bearing the sins of the people to 
Azazel in the desert on the Day of Atonement. 

Bred graciously in a theological family, inoculated with all the 
proprieties, he passed to the severe discipline of Schulpforta, where, 
although the mind fed soundly if not sumptuously, the soul found 
barmecide fare. The university followed, then in the noon of a 
specialism that presaged no setting. Conventional "beer-fights," 
accepted for a moment as proofs of assumption of the toga virilis, 
soon palled; and, later, despite magnificent philological equipment, 
spirituality felt itself starved. Thus defrauded, Nietzsche (who was 
without training in technical philosophy) took the Frankfort cur- 
mudgeon for an apostolic figure, scarcely suspecting his place and 
significance in the Kantian line. Rightly enough too, perhaps ; for 
Schopenhauer, though no profound metaphysician, revealed depths 
and to spare in the recesses of human feeling. Nay, more, Schopen- 
hauer drunk, not Schopenhauer sober, raised the call of deep unto 
deep in Nietzsche's being. The Wagner episode, ecstatic while it 
held, was to be a sharp two-edged sword, cutting even to the bone 
and marrow. The pilgrim of eternity, bereft of his "beautiful 
moment," came to hate guide and quest alike, not wisely but too 
well. Disgust and self-criticism ensued, fed partly by the horrors 
of war, of which Nietzsche saw more than his share; while the 
physical mischance that befell him appears to have induced some- 
thing like hypochondria, with consequent addition to harmful nos- 
trums. Then for a little he ploughed with Gallic cynicism, reverting 
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to the hardness of the eighteenth century, yet, being in the nine- 
teenth, pondered Darwinismus, an issue full of intrigue at that time. 
But, making loneliness its familiar, the romantic soul reasserted itself 
and, becoming once again the pilgrim of the infinite, now on its 
own account and not as any man's disciple, presented the great 
spectacle which drew the eyes of an epoch. Finally, on or about 
January 4, 1889, writing from Turin, Nietzsche perpetrated the 
extraordinary communication to Georg Brandes, signed "The Cruci- 
fied," and straightway fell upon that most tragical of deaths, death 
at the top. It were evidence of sanity to take farewell of him here ! 

ii. 

Pursue culture, from Tieck to Francis Thompson, whither- 
soever you please; insist that the main highway is hideous with 
the dead or moribund conventions of "Victorianism" ; claim that 
you detect nothing save "vast increase of natural knowledge," or 
crude commercial exploitation, following hard upon invention ; allege 
that the dissolution of ancient theological controls, held normative 
for a millennium, is the significant affair; flout the obtuseness of 
the bourgeoisie, or flaunt the glories of nationalistic statesmanship ; 
see rose-colored with the optimists, affirming that no age was ever 
like unto yours, or suffer a billious pessimism that tracks pretentious 
materialism on every side ; be "reactionary" or anarchist" ; talk about 
"the century of hope," or bemoan the century of skepticism; in 
short, feel deliciously free to select any aspect for the whole truth, 
taking a joyous plunge regardless of depths as is the habit of many 
now! But recall, be your hazardous choice what it may, you wil! 
strike the trail of romanticism. Blame or praise, damn or worship, 
you cannot get away from it. Spiritually, from Blake to the pettiest 
aberrations of the "naughty nineties," from Herder to end-of-the- 
century neo-Fichteans, from Chateaubriand to Peguy; geograph- 
ically, from Alloway Kirk to some unknown prison-house on Sibe- 
rian steppes, from the English to the Italian lakes, from Jena to 
Concord, it haunts the pregnant phases of the moon, posing problems 
that admit neither solution nor escape. As has been suggested, it 
is more than possible that Nietzsche was the last victim of its 
metaphysical anguish. In any case, he was the only subject of all 
its paradoxes — generous yet cynical, audacious yet pessimistic, in- 
solent yet humble, jeering at "respectability" yet vibrant with aris- 
tocracy, appreciative of the amenities yet implacable to the indus- 
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trialism on which they had come to depend, eternally young yet 
sick to death of the restlessness bred by pert sophistication. In- 
satiable therefore for "something" — whether bitter or sweet did 
not matter much — some "blue flower" for choice, of course, as the 
old lure of the Alps suffices to hint. A total stranger to the serenity 
of the grace of God, yet a brave knight of the Grail, eager to 
undergo anything in the search for some grace that passeth under- 
standing. For him as for Tieck, "Die Scheidewand zwischen Fabel 
und Wahrheit, zwischen Vergangenheit und Gegenwart ist einge- 
fallen: Glauben, Phantasie und Poesie schliessen die innerste Welt 
auf." How secondary the role played by the sobriety of philosophy 
when one views the incandescent phenomenon in this way. 

From Rousseau's La nouvelle Heloise and Herder's Fragmente, 
through RenS and Manfred and "Junge Deutschland," to New- 
man's Apologia, Wagner's Tristan und Isolde and Swinburne's 
The Hymn of Man, how variety mocks unity for a round century, 
yet what community there is — in "enormous moods," and in the 
inevitable ache for "romantic escape." Possibly, as Mr. Salter 
hints, Nietzsche imports more than his predecessors, Rousseau not 
excepted. But, if so, we must seek the clue in the persistent inte- 
gration of the community with the variety. The entire gamut of 
stresses is run by him; the "enormous moods" attain a veritable 
enormity of insurgence, destructive to the individual, full of in- 
timation to the observer. A demoniac person confronts us — heir of 
all the romantic preferences as of all the romantic objects of aver- 
sion; but, wrestling with a realistic age, the victim of a twofold 
originality, both ends out of sight, never out of mind. Further, 
the romantic urge gave him no peace, a brief breathing space aside 
when he flirted with the eighteenth century in its Voltairean incar- 
nation. Hence the clamor of his scorn deceived him into thinking 
that he had neither art nor part with his countrymen. On the con- 
trary, despite the conceit of Polish ancestry, his was the German 
ictus. He cannot be separated from it any more than Carlyle from 
his inverted Calvinism, Ruskin from his altruistic loyalties of the 
Scots Jacobite. And necessarily. For, as Mr. Chesterton has it 
(with customary gay wisdom), in a rhyme now hard to lay hands on, 

"The people of Spain think Cervantes 
Is worth any number of Dantes, 
An opinion resented most bitterly 
By all the people of Italy." 
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No dupe of prevalent and greatly waxing nationalism, Nietzsche 
could not elude its clandestine blandishments. Unusual to the last 
degree the relations may have been ; they were there. Accordingly, 
the best introduction to him is not to be found in philosophy or 
science — movements tending toward internationalism — but precisely 
in such a work as Heyse's Kinder der Welt (1873). 5 It is not that 
Nietzsche passed, like Swinburne, from mystic delights of Catholic- 
ism to violent transports of Tory Republicanism, wholly unaware 
that both imply similar presuppositions; not that, like Carlyle and 
Ruskin, he was beset by contemporaries who, nevertheless, embraced 
identical principles, nor even that, like Swinburne once more, he 
could abjure a kindred spirit without seeing the humor of the situa- 
tion. But he did derive from the immediate cultural outlook. For 
example, he accepted as matters of ancient history many things, not 
merely debated, but burked in England. The sancta simplicitas of 
intellect attributed to Theobald Pontifex (a fellow of his College, 
recollect), was nowise overdrawn. 6 It is plainly inconceivable of a 
"reformer" who, at the outset of his career, had already disposed of 
that scandal-mongering unbeliever, D. F. Strauss, for a Bildungs- 
philister. 

In the same way, neither the dii majores of philosophy — Spinoza, 
Hume, Kant — nor the dii minores — Schopenhauer, Hartmann, 
Diihring — haunt Nietzsche's pages ; let alone authority, he even 
speaks of "spiritual rat-catchers." On the other hand, we constantly 
recognize the accent, nay the phraseology of Tieck, Fr. Schlegel, 
Schleiermacher, Arndt, Kleist, Immermann and, very significantly, 
the mood of the Feuerbach-Wagner episode ("das Junge Deutsch- 
land"), now almost forgotten in our approved texts. "I am the 
fate which prevents the world from crumbling to pieces .... We are 
to experience a great revolution which will compass at one stroke 
what reason must for ever fail to accomplish" (Tieck). "Industry 
and utility are the angels of death who, with flaming sword, prevent 
man from his return to paradise" (Fr. Schlegel). "To become 
even more what I am is my only aim; every act of my life is a 
special phase of this one aim 1 shun nothing; all is the same to 

"After so much water has run beneath the bridges, it is interesting to 
recall that, making every allowance for the provocation of Heyse's de haute 
en bas attitude toward French esprit, so able a man as A. Reville fails to catch 
the implications of this novel. His extensive review is curiously left-handed. 
Cf. "Un roman philosophique en Allemagne," Revue des Deux Mondes, Vol. 
107, pp. 316-48. 

• Samuel Butler, The Way of All Flesh, Chap. XII. 
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me" (Schleiermacher). "Our scholars are ambitious busybodies 

heaping up endless material, unable to use it and our whole 

age is impotent" (Arndt). "What I am going to tell you may per- 
haps cost you your life: but I must, I must do it" (Kleist). "With 
stormlike rapidity the present age is moving on toward dry mechan- 
icalism" (Immermann). "We fight, not for human rights, but for 
the divine right of man" (Heine). "Out of his own innermost 
nature he pronounced to himself. . . .the Delphian oracle: he, God 
and priest in one, divine man, himself in the whole, the whole in 
him" (Wagner, in his Feuerbach period). The doublets in Nietz- 
sche are close enough to be called weird ; the Kleist apostrophe, for 
instance, recurs in so many words, and as an actual incident too ! 

Nevertheless, the belle ame and the schone Seele of romantic 
achievement have given place to the freie Geist of die Wiederkunft 
des Gleichen. Another phase of cosmopolitanism has ousted that 
of Goethe, who was a "good European" as of the Europe before 
the French Revolution. The Titanism of revolt returns, tremendous 
now. Hence, to adduce a few differences at random, we do not ask 
with Werther, What do you mean by "it is good" or "it is bad." 
We 1 have been swept "beyond good and bad." We see, like Ober- 
mann, that our comrades are sunk in hypocrisy, prejudice, super- 
stition and convention. But we know why now and, scruples being 
put to flight, have no need to shrink into our several shells. Again, 
we are made acutely aware of the superiority of our powers to our 
conditions, but the incongruity, so far from rendering us wretched 
with Benjamin Constant, proffers us our real opportunity. One 
is no longer so feeble, so devoid of virility, as to quail before 
society after the example of Adolphe. Thus, freer than ever, 
Nietzsche can revert lightly to the minor Titanism of Rent. "All 
my life long I have had a wide-spread and yet insignificantly small 
world before my eyes, and at my side a yawning abyss." But the 
greater Titan scorns to hesitate here. He abolishes the small world, 
abyss and all, because he fathoms the future and forecasts the com- 
pletion promised by it. Once more, with Fr. Schlegel and Novalis 
the call was for "a mythology which can be to us what the mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans was to them." Why, this very mythol- 
ogy has issued from Nietzsche's brain, ready for every business. 
In a word, he himself justifies his own greatness. He has surpassed 
romantic self-identification with nature, the eighteenth-century phase, 
and resignation before the force of things as they are, the nineteenth- 
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century phase. The human mission as revealed in himself suffices 
him. Titanism has come full circle when it dismisses the dilemma 
of "all or nothing" by seizing upon "all" confident that, even under 
finite forms, a final end can be compassed. Nor Napoleonic France 
nor Imperial Germany contrive to "blot out the national colors of 
neighboring countries, in the complacent persuasion that they them- 
selves have a monopoly of civilization." For, Nietzsche has con- 
quered by tearing the secret from "secret infinitude," thanks to his 
improvement upon the weapon forged by evolution. 

If the prospect did not lead so far afield, it would be interesting 
to trace his affinities, quite marked, with the Catholic or, as some 
futile folk call it, "reactionary" element in romanticism. For, the 
"unalienable rights" of revolutionary risorgimento were transmuted 
by the idea of development into the doctrine that an individual can 
be little more than a vehicle of the collective wisdom of the race, 
particularly his race. In any case, who is he that he should dare 
set up his petty private opinion against the norms of all good men, 
proven by trial over generations ? Possibly, Nietzsche felt the force 
of this appeal with crystal-clear intuition. His peculiar cast of mind 
enraged him against "the greatest folly of the greatest number," his 
periphrasis for history. But there is another factor, also far re- 
moved from the drab sobrieties of technical philosophy, which ought 
to be emphasized, the more that so little attention has been bestowed 
upon it in Anglo-American circles. I mean the influence of the 
Renaissance. Mr. Salter deals with it incidentally. 

Enormous difference admitted, Nietzsche is, like Rabelais, a 
great baroque. Homeless in his home world, he proved a poor citi- 
zen, as Niebuhr says of Plato. Accordingly, with more than a 
reminiscence of the greatest Greek, he bethought him of the "uni- 
versal man," especially of the "unique man," the characteristic ideal 
of humanism — the individual who is strong enough to exhibit com- 
plete contempt for customary values and yet to survive whole. Here 
lies the reason for his immeasurable denunciation of Christianity. 
Seen by his essentially unhistorical mind, "Christianity" had de- 
stroyed the society productive of this type. He did not realize that 
the culprit was the Counter-Reformation. Hence, too, his bitterness 
toward feudalized scholarship. An elective affinity of Pico della 
Mirandola, he would "live forever, not in the schools of the word- 
catchers, but in the circle of the wise." By the same sign, the Ger- 
mans are "barbarians," synonyms for "all that is filthy." Over 
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against their esteems Nietzsche sets Renaissance nobilitd, — "the 
capacity for moral and intellectual eminence." He would be the 
Apollo in the "Parnassus" of Raphael; nay, something more, the 
first man ! Did not God speak to Adam, saying: "Medium te mundi 
possui ut circumspiceres inde commodius quidquid est in mundo. 
Nee te caelestem neque terrenum, neque mortalem neque immor- 
talem fecimus, ut tui ipsius quasi arbitrarius honorariusque plastes 
et fictor in quam malueris tute formam effingas. Poteris in inf eriora 
quae sunt bruta degenerare, poteris in superiora quae sunt divina ex 
tui animi sententia regenerari." 7 The field was free, all things were 
possible, and Adam was born again — in the person of Zarathustra ! 
Becoming a complete being, Nietzsche in his completeness redis- 
covered, and read with new inwardness the apothegm of Stupor 
Mundi (Frederick II), "Three have deceived the world, to wit, 
Moses, Christ and Mohammed." It is all inconceivably subjective 
after the manner of romanticism, inconceivably secular after the 
manner of the Renaissance, both seen in the light of a century when 
discovery of the natural order, absorbing man's best brain, had 
sapped philosophy. Egoism there is, colossal egoism, if you choose 
to take it that way ; but history does not repeat itself, and the cyni- 
cism is merely instrumental to the evocation of a devastating con- 
science. An individual has gained the completest of triumphs, by 
serving himself universal. 8 Inheriting the mail-shirt of Werner 
von Urslingen, fighting under its motto, "The enemy of God, of 
pity and of mercy," Nietzsche has "better bettered" the condottiere 
by exercising godlessness, pitilessness and mercilessness toward 
himself most of all. Finally, this master-stroke of kindly (or was 
it unkindly?) fate befell him through no fault or merit of his own, 
but as the inevitable manifestation of cosmic necessity. So he 
thought. No, Nietzsche's philosophizing is germane, not to philo- 
sophical Wissenschaft, but to the dynamism of a prophetic mystic. 
In a word, he is significant for philosophy because he compels it to 
comprehend him. 

Ibsen may be the "modern Diderot," Tolstoy the "modern Rous- 
seau"; by comparison Nietzsche is himself, yet of the straight 
romantic breed. Listen to Beyle's conversation with Byron and, 
substituting severest self-discipline for a sentimentalism that hurtles 
toward mawkishness the further it is flung, glimpse the real truth. 

T Pico's "Oratio de Hominis Dignitate," in his Commentationes. 

■ Several seductive problems cluster here. For example, what was Nietz- 
sche's precise relation, if any, to Gobineau? 
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"But Milord is a romanticist," suggested Beyle. "No : I am myself," 
Byron replied. Whereupon Beyle, prefiguring our latest "intel- 
lectual," rejoined, "You are mine, for you obey the first rule of 
romanticism." Training with his kind and, more than likely, bigger 
than others, Nietzsche haunts the frontiers of everything — philos- 
ophy, psychology, religion, sociology, politics and so on. No con- 
temptible poet, the coruscations of his volcanic soul crystallize in a 
prose style which extends the range of the German tongue indefi- 
nitely, so much so, that the man is the style. Thanks to the ground- 
lings, we have forgotten that Carlyle was the greatest dramatist of 
the nineteenth century — shades of A Doll's House, spooks of Plays, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant! If we cannot place Nietzsche on such 
lonely eminence, he was at least one of its greatest artists. And this 
may well serve to remind us yet again of his Platonic affiliations. 
Let philosophy stand down, duly abashed. Lessing and Rousseau, 
Herder and Goethe, Carlyle and Ruskin, and, if you seek paradox, 
even Newman, are his congeners. It were fatuous to attempt com- 
parisons, because the end is not yet. Besides, he has one brother of 
the spirit, the most significant phenomenon cast up thus far by the 
United States — Emerson. I strongly suspect that, were one to take 
America in its direst slough of despond, about 1814, thence to the 
forces culminating in the Civil War ; and the brassy new Empire, of 
frightful mien in its own eyes, but progressively moth-eaten with 
unanimist subservience, a most fruitful parallel could be drawn. 9 
At least, the implicit "philosophy" might become plain. And I 
imagine we should not be surprised to find it the subtle, persistent 
Platonism which has unfailingly inspired men who felt themselves 
free enough to take elbow-room. The macrocosm, a chaos otherwise, 
becomes a cosmos — in the soul of the microcosm. Here is the center 
of immensity. "The one thing in the world, of value, is the active 
soul." So Emerson. "If there were Gods, how could I endure not 
to be a God ?" So Nietzsche. Thus the prophets possess a "nature" 
(Vomehmheit, akin to Renaissance nobilita), as the German roman- 
tics called it; and Philosophy must needs hear them, as even Mr 

• Note in passing that, just as Kinder der Welt is the best introduction to 
Nietzsche, there is a best introduction to Emerson, though of a very different 
kind. George Palmer Putnam's American Facts (1845), an apology curiously 
compounded of snarling and fawning, gives the clue to his aversions. He had 
reason and to spare for assertion of self-dependence. Obfuscation was every- 
where. Consider these footprints on the sands of time : Thoreau successful by 
auto-intoxication, Poe sent to Coventry, Bryant and other tabbies stroked on 
and from the seats of the mighty. Small wonder that Emerson gave Nietzsche 
the lead in recommending war as a cathartic. 
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Bradley admits. 10 Thanks to this "nature," they call themselves to 
the company of the elect. As naturally, their pugnacious pathos 
always betokens an activist philosophical yeast. Setting spiritual 
and practical freedom by the ears, they are keenly concerned to 
maintain that a man's "morals" have nothing to do with his — or 
any — metaphysics. The old, illusory whatever-it-may-be is slashed 
to bits ; the seer heads a revolt of the human spirit. And the value 
of it? The value of it lies precisely in its relentless pursuit of 
stupidity by creatures of destiny! "Away with this hurrah of the 
masses, and let us have the considerate vote of single men spoken 
on their honor and conscience " Emerson said this once, Nietzsche 
a thousand times. 

As I see it, then, we must approach Nietzsche from some such 
angle rather than from the objectivities of philosophy. But if so, 
another generation may well have to pass ere the time will be ripe. 
Meanwhile, every one who desires to learn what manner of man 
he actually was, to know how his cyclopean notions rolled, must go 
to Mr. Salter. I detect no sign of a "post-Nietzschean period in 
philosophical speculation," rather the reverse — witness Thomas 
Mann's Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen — but Mr. Salter's withers 
are unwrung. He has given us the most completely equipped mono- 
graph on a single thinker within living American memory. 

R. M. Wenley. 
Ann Arbor. 

THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS. 

This book has made an interesting appeal to the American 
public. It is widely read. It has been numerously reviewed. In 
fact, one feels that some explanation is in order before the reader 
is asked to consider anything further. By way of apology and 
encouragement it is mentioned here that this paper limits its pur- 
pose to the philosophy of Henry Adams as expressed in the book 
and implied in the teaching and method of Adams. 

We get a man's philosophy at the end of his career. Hence 
we proceed backward, beginning with the last chapter in the book. 
"Nunc Age" is the title. Adams returns to America, the long 
search for an education ended. As the ship enters New York, 
Adams standing upon the deck views the city. The appearance 
of the city violated every canon of art. There was no unity, no 
i» Cf. Ethical Studies, p. 181. 



